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S panish America is a distant re¬ 
gion, of little account in the world, 
and its history, its achievements, its great 
men, are almost unknown. Mexico ex¬ 
cites more interest than the rest, partly 
from the romance of her early history, 
the heroic deeds of Cortez, the noble 
qualities of her two ill-fated emperors, 
Montezuma and Guatemozin, and part¬ 
ly from the sad record of the bloody 
deaths of two other emperors in a sin¬ 
gle generation. Peru, too, is sometimes 
dimly called to mind, seen through the 
golden mists that envelop the chaste 
priestesses of the temple of the Sun, the 
halo of criminal glory which illumines 
the brow of the wicked Pizarro, the no¬ 
ble incas and the gentle Cora, but more 
than all for her guano. A sort of distant 
acquaintance is kept up with Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres, but all other countries of 
the South American continent are insig¬ 
nificant nobodies, whose very existence 
is ignored by the “upper ten ’’ of creation. 
They have no past, their present is un¬ 
known, their future uncared for. No 
matter how gifted one of their sons may 
be, no matter how great, the world ac¬ 
knowledges him not, and he returns to 
his mother earth "unwept, unhonored 
and unsung." 

To this catalogue of ignored entities 
does our poor Venezuela belong. Who 
knows anything about her ? I have fre¬ 
quently been asked in England, "What 
language is spoken ?” and whether Ven¬ 
ezuela belonged to Great Britain. One 
old lady—a literary old lady too—mucli 
addicted to sending Bibles, prayer-books 
and shoes to savages, invited me in the 
kindest manner to go with her to see 
something at the museum which could 
not fail to interest me, being nothing less 
than what she was pleased to term the 
heads of two of my compatriots just ar¬ 
rived from New Zealand! 

These reflections have arisen in my 
mind in consequence of turning over 
the leaves of my journal, where I find 


ERO. 

several anecdotes told me by the wife 
of a Venezuelan hero concerning the 
achievements of her husband during the 
war of South American independence; 
and I cannot but wonder at the difference 
that exists between one man’s fame and 
another's as they are denizens of the Old 
World or of the New. 

If personal bravery of an ancient rath¬ 
er than of a modern type, patient endur¬ 
ance, unflinching resolve, indomitable 
energy, incredible daring,—if these are 
worth anything in the composition of 
a hero, then is mine a hero. 

I allude to General Josd Antonio Paez, 
one of the principal actors in the war of 
independence, and, as an English writer 
terms him, "the first lance in the world." 

At one time we saw a great deal of him. 
My father, like a true Englishman, was 
always endeavoring to do something that 
had never been done before, and amongst 
many novelties which he introduced into 
Venezuela was the first person to import 
bees into the country, having with great 
difficulty brought a hive from the United 
States in his own cabin. General Paez 
took great interest in the success of the 
experiment, and would frequently dur¬ 
ing his morning rides stop and pay us— 
or rather our bees—a visit, then remain 
to breakfast. That meal was to him of 
the simplest kind, consisting only of a 
basin of milk, bread, and his favorite 
honey. But as he never rode with less 
than half a dozen aides-de-camp, be¬ 
sides friends and followers, my mother’s 
menage was well tested in purveying for 
impromptu breakfast-parties. 

There was an old gentleman on the 
adjacent plantation who was a frequent 
visitor at our house. He was an uncle 
of General Bolivar, and it often happen¬ 
ed that he had come to breakfast when 
these raids of General Paez took place, 
upon which occasions the most ridiculous 
scenes occurred. Don Feliciano Palacio 
could never forgive the revolt of Paez— 
his too successful revolt—against the 
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great Liberator, and nothing would in¬ 
duce him ever to salute him, or even, 
if it could be avoided, to enter the room 
in which he was. As General Paez was 
president of the republic, poor Don Fe¬ 
liciano had to give way before the great 
man, and the moment the clatter of 
horses galloping into the corridor was 
heard, and a clear, sonorous voice calling 
out, “ Don Juan, como van las abejas ?” 
our old gentleman knew it was his ene¬ 
my, and, although nearly eighty years 
of age, would run off with the agility of 
a boy, and make himself invisible until 
the party rode away. When the gene¬ 
ral remained to breakfast Don Feliciano 
would retire to the school-room and in¬ 
sist upon breakfasting with the children, 
who gave him their entire sympathy, as 
all of us were strong Bolivarites. 

As time wore on, and as the govern¬ 
ment of Paez continued to be one of 
peace and prosperity, his popularity in¬ 
creased, and people forgave past offences 
in gratitude for present benefits. Paez 
was singularly unaffected and simple, 
and seemed to attach no consequence 
to the exploits of his early days, for he 
seldom spoke of them. I remember 
once, however, when he spent a whole 
evening talking of the war of independ¬ 
ence and recounting some of his strange 
adventures. 

My father, sister and I were journey¬ 
ing through the beautiful valleys of Ara- 
gua, and, having dined early at a little 
wayside inn, we left it, intending to sleep 
at a romantic spot called Las Cocuizas, 
where the accommodations were much 
better. We had forded several streams, 
but on arriving at the last one between 
us and our destination found it so swoll¬ 
en that it was impossible to venture in. 
The afternoon was calm and clear, and 
no rain had fallen on our previous route, 
but a great quantity must have done so 
on the mountains beyond, for with no 
warning except a deep, sullen roar the 
dark torrent came down like a solid wall 
of water, and the smiling rivulet became 
suddenly a raging torrent. 

There was no help for it, and we were 
forced to retrace our steps and resign our¬ 
selves to spending the night in the miser¬ 


able fonda we had contemptuously aban¬ 
doned so short a time before. 

But the troubles of the day were not 
yet over, for upon re-entering the place 
we saw that the whole space in front of 
the inn was occupied by servants and 
horses, and sounds from within indi¬ 
cated that a large party was at dinner, 
It needed not the salutations of his 
favorite slave to tell us that the guests 
were General Paez and his suite, for his 
splendid English horse, with its almost 
regal trappings, was well known to ev¬ 
ery one, and he alone in those days 
travelled in such grand-seigneur style. 

Here we were balked again, and this 
time rather seriously, for the fonda con¬ 
tained but one reception-room and one 
small bedroom. We dismounted, how¬ 
ever, and strolled to the edge of a stream 
close by, where stood two magnificent 
cedars, and, spreading a couple of the 
thick scarlet-and-blue baize cloaks uni¬ 
versally used in Venezuela, we seated 
ourselves beneath the trees to rest and 
discuss the situation. 

It was one of those delicious evenings 
peculiar to the tropics. The sun had al¬ 
ready sunk behind the mountains, but the 
landscape was still flooded with crimson 
and purple light, whilst the moon, rising 
in the east bright and full, blended day 
and night into one soft glow so gently 
that the change was almost impercepti¬ 
ble. The most distant mountains stood 
clear against the pure blue ether, and 
the air, too soft and gentle to be called 
a breeze, carried a weight of perfume 
as it played around us. 

We had not been seated long when a 
crowd of officers emerged from the inn. 
General Paez was easily distinguishable, 
both from his remarkably erect and mil¬ 
itary carriage and the respect shown him 
by those around; and as soon as his eye 
rested upon our little group he approach¬ 
ed us. 

The general was at that time in the 
prime of life, and looked younger than 
he really was. He was not tall, but the 
breadth and build of his figure denoted 
extraordinary strength. His complexion 
was clear, and, though bronzed by a life 
of exposure, pot dark; his eyes were black 
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and piercing; and a profusion of coal- 
black hair waved in glossy curls over his 
head. On horseback he was a very cen¬ 
taur, and looked to greater advantage 
than on foot, sitting his horse with the 
most consummate grace and ease, He 
generally wore uniform, and always of 
the richest kind, but sometimes retained 
his old Llanero costume, as on the even¬ 
ing in question. This consisted of a white 
tunic girded at the waist by a scarlet sash, 
from which hung his sword, white trou¬ 
sers, met at the knee by buff-colored gai¬ 
ters fitting tight to the leg and covering 
the foot, being fastened on the outer side 
by massive gold buttons. A low-crowned 
hat of Panama straw and a short Peruvian 
cloak of llama wool in broad stripes of 
purple and orange completed his cos¬ 
tume, and my hero looked, I can safely 
say, every inch a hero. 

As the night was too beautiful to go 
within doors, he called for a further sup¬ 
ply of cloaks, and with several of his offi¬ 
cers joined our circle under the trees. We 
related our afternoon adventures, and he 
insisted upon our taking possession of the 
rooms allotted to him, declaring that he 
and his officers could sleep in hammocks 
hung around the corridors or under the 
trees. It was during our discussion that, 
in order to prove it was no hardship to 
sleep in the open air, he referred to the 
many times he had done so for months 
at a time. One anecdote led to anoth¬ 
er, and the evening wore so pleasantly 
away that, at length remembering we 
ought to retire early, we consulted the 
time and found it was already past mid¬ 
night. 

A short time before our encounter with 
him General Paez had performed one of 
the brilliant achievements that have made 
his name celebrated. 

A Colonel Farfdn had risen in rebel¬ 
lion against the government at the head 
of six hundred infantry and five hundred 
cavalry, mounted on the finest and fleet¬ 
est of horses fresh from their native 
plains. Paez, ordering reinforcements 
to meet him on the way, hastened from 
Caracas to put down the revolt, attended 
only by ten or twelve young men, civil¬ 
ians, who had joined him for the mere 


excitement of the expedition, and a few 
of his old faithful lanceros, the whole corps 
numbering but eightymen. They had ar¬ 
rived at a place called Payara when, to 
their dismay, they came suddenly upon 
Farfdn and his eleven hundred men. To 
fly was impossible, for their horses were 
thoroughly jaded, whilst those of the en¬ 
emy were fresh and fiery. 

Paez, imagining that his last hour had 
come, addressed a few energetic words to 
his companions, exhorting them to sell 
their lives as dearly as they could, and 
at the head of his troop, who gallantly 
supported him, he rushed forward to 
attack the rebels. 

There were two brothers Farfan riding 
at the head of their cavalry, and both, 
fiercely grasping their lances, directed 
themselves against Paez. A stalwart 
negro, seeing his master's danger, with 
one bound interposed himself between 
Paez and the younger Farfdn, and, run¬ 
ning his lance completely through the 
latter, sent the unfortunate man to his 
last account. 

Seeing his brother fall, the elder Far¬ 
fdn rushed on more fiercely than ever, 
backed by a hundred lanceros, each one 
as formidable as himself, whilst the re¬ 
mainder attacked the rest of Paez’s men 
in such overwhelming numbers that none 
could go to their general’s rescue. 

Meanwhile, Paezand Farfdn advanced, 
each with his lance pointed at the other 
and each prepared for mortal combat, 
when the fortunate star that has ever 
presided over my hero’s destiny inter¬ 
posed to save his life. Farfdn galloped 
furiously on, but when within a few paces 
of his antagonist the strap that held the 
bit broke, and the rider was powerless to 
guide the horse, which turned and fled. 
Farfdn frantically endeavored to turn 
him again, but in vain, and he madly 
dug his rowels deeper and deeper into 
his horse's flanks, only to make him 
flee faster and still faster. 

Those immediately near, seeing the 
cause of their leader's flight, endeavor¬ 
ed to retrieve the fortunes of the day, 
but their efforts were fruitless. The in¬ 
surgents saw one Farfdn fall, the other 
fly: a panic seized them, and cavalry 
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and infantry with one accord turned and 
fled. 

Henceforth the battle was not a fight, 
but a carnage, stayed only by the hu¬ 
manity of the victor. Farfdn, owing to 
the fleetness of his horse, escaped into 
the adjoining republic of New Granada, 
and the rebellion was completely crush¬ 
ed. It was in consequence of this feat 
of arms that General Paez was called 
“El Leon de Payara," a title he ever 
retained. 

The origin of General Paez is humble. 
He was born in 1790 in Araure, a town 
on the utmost confines of Venezuela. 
His education was limited to the sim¬ 
plest rudiments, for education in her col¬ 
onies was never encouraged by Spain 
and schools were discountenanced by 
the authorities. His first exploit was 
with robbers. When not yet seventeen 
his mother sent him to Ilarquesimeto 
upon business, presenting him for the 
occasion with a stout mule, an old sword 
and a pair of large brass pistols, these 
being his only patrimony. 

Upon returning home after concluding 
the business he was entrusted with a large 
sum of money to deliver to the priest of 
his native place. Proud of having such 
a charge confided to him, he considered 
himself to all intents and purposes a man, 
and, desiring that the world should not 
remain ignorant of his importance, he 
entered a shop at a place called Yarit- 
agua, and purchasing something he did 
not need for the purpose of displaying 
his wealth, exhibited upon the counter 
his tempting pile of doubloons—so tempt¬ 
ing that some of those around resolved 
to relieve him of the treasure. As he 
passed through a dense forest four men 
rushed out, and seizing his bridle-rein 
the foremost demanded his money or his 
life. No thought of yielding entered the 
mind of the brave youth, but, throwing 
himself from his mule, he discharged the 
pistol which he held in his hand, fortu¬ 
nately already cocked. The poor old pis¬ 
tol burst with the unusual discharge, and 
one of the fragments' struck a second 
robber on the face, so that he turned 
howling away. Young Paez now drew 
his sword and turned upon the other two, 


who were coolly despoiling his mule, but 
who, after a short resistance, gave in and 
fled. Paez always declared that he ex¬ 
perienced no sensation of fear—nothing 
but the excitement of an adventure. He 
then remounted and continued his jour¬ 
ney : night soon closed in, and one of 
those terrific storms arose only to be seen 
in these latitudes. He described this as 
the most terrible night of his varied ex¬ 
istence—a darkness so intense that the 
lightning alone revealed the beaten track 
through the black forest; thunder rolling 
incessantly and the rain pouring down in 
torrents. Alone, at midnight, in the heart 
of an almost trackless forest, his hand 
still red with the first blood he had ever 
shed, the excitement of danger over, what 
wonder that a superstitious fear came over 
the boy, and he fancied that the dead 
body left upon the sward far behind was 
pursuing him f and he who felt no fear 
when death seemed inevitable rushed 
through the forest with the dread of a 
ghostly foe, and knew no peace until 
safe again in his mother's cottage. 

Young Paez said nothing of his adven¬ 
ture excepting to his favorite sister Lou¬ 
isa, and she quite agreed in thinking it 
better to conceal the matter. Fatal mis¬ 
take of youth 1 for what was a perfectly 
justifiable action in itself by concealment 
became a crime. The act, being bruited 
about, was traced to its perpetrator, who 
resolved to seek safety in flight. He ac¬ 
cordingly left his home, and obtained em¬ 
ployment upon the halo, or cattle-estate, 
belonging to Don Manuel Pulido in the 
province of Barinas. 

The life of the Llanero, or plains-man, 
is one of incredible hardship and priva¬ 
tion. The plains of Venezuela, vast as 
the ocean, present the same horizon on 
every side, with the rare exception of 
some miserable villages scattered at 
great distances or here and there an 
isolated hut. All this plain is appropri¬ 
ated to the pasture of immense herds of 
cattle and of horses. A certain number 
of the latter are annually reduced to 
obedience, and either sold or made use 
of on the hato for the purpose of gath¬ 
ering in the cattle. Each estate is ruled 
by a manager called a capaths, whose 
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will is a law that no one dares to dis¬ 
obey. 

The capataz of La Calzada was a huge 
negro, called from his great size Manucl- 
ote. From tile first he disliked the white 
skin of his young dependant, and tasked 
him heavily. Manuelole's first order was 
to break in a young horse which had just 
been driven in fiery and untamed, and 
had never yet felt a weight upon his back 
or a bit in his mouth. Pacz scrambled 
upon the animal's back as best he could: 
neither saddle nor bridle was allowed 
him; so, twining his fingers into the 
shaggy mane and encircling the body 
ns far as he could with his legs, the bat¬ 
tle commenced. The horse began to kick 
and plunge in the wildest way, but his 
rider kept firm hold. The astonished 
animal, becoming more and more in¬ 
dignant, reared upright, but could not 
shake off his burden. In his rage he 
arched back his untrammelled neck to 
bite the legs that pressed upon his side, 
but still the brave lad held on. Know¬ 
ing he could expect no help from man, 
he implored the assistance of Nuestra 
Sertora del Carmen, whose scapulary he 
wore all his life and to whose protection 
he ascribed his many wonderful escapes. 
At length the noble horse was conquer¬ 
ed from sheer fatigue and was led into 
his corral, whilst the poor boy, more 
dead than alive, exhausted, bruised and 
bleeding, had just strength left to reach 
the hut he was to consider henceforth as 
his home. The next attempt was less 
difficult, another still less so, until no 
pleasure was so great as that of subdu¬ 
ing the wildest steed. 

This is but one phase of the life of a 
Llancro: the rest arc but varieties of 
dangers and hardships. He rises at 
three, no matter what the weather may 
be, and goes from his miserable hut to 
saddle his horse and bring in the cattle. 
The cows are milked, fifty being the num¬ 
ber assigned to each peon. The cattle re¬ 
quired arc driven within a circle called a 
rodeo, the restive ones lassoed and brought 
to the herd. The young calves arc mark¬ 
ed with the brand of their owner. These 
employments occupy the first portion of 
the day, cheese-making occupies the lat¬ 


ter part, and not until dusk does the 
peon prepare his supper. 

When the cattle intended for sale and 
the milch cows are securely penned, a fat 
young animal is killed : each peon takes 
his allotted portion, runs a stake through 
it, and, roasting it in the open air, washes 
it down with nothing richer than the wa¬ 
ter from the nearest brook. Hence the 
Llanero verse— 

El pobre con agua justa 

Y el rico con lo quegusta. 

This frugal supper is his only meal, un¬ 
less a piece of cheese or a draught of 
milk hastily swallowed before dawn can 
be called one. After supper one takes 
his guitar, and whilst his companions 
twist ropes of horsehair he sings to them 
the songs of the plains, accompanying 
the words with that plaintive music which 
seems the natural melody of these chil¬ 
dren of the desert. At times two of them 
fetch their guitars—for a guitar is as nat¬ 
ural an appendage of a Llanero as his 
horse or his lance — and express their 
feelings in uncultivated but rhythmical 
improvisations, one answering the other, 
for the faculty of carrying on a dialogue 
in verse is remarkably developed in the 
Llanero. He then retires to rest in his 
lowly hut formed of a few stakes driven 
into the ground and filled up with mud 
and grass, the roof being made of dried 
palm-leaves. His only seat within is the 
skull of a horse or the head of a croco¬ 
dile; tables are luxuries unknown; his 
bed is an undressed hide; and his only 
note of time is the crowing of the cock 
that awakens him each morn to resume 
the dreary routine of his savage life. 

Manuelote, the huge negro, continued 
to treat Paez with great cruelty: the most 
dangerous tasks were allotted to him; the 
fiercest horses given him to tame; in the 
wet season, on the stormiest nights, he 
would be ordered to keep watcli over 
the newly-caught horses to prevent their 
straying; and to these hardships, when 
the boy became a man, he attributed 
the herculean strength which stood him 
so well in time of need. The negro car¬ 
ried his hostility so far that when at night 
he flung himself into his hammock — a 
luxury reserved for him alone—he would 
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call out, “Catire Paez” (catire denotes 
one of florid complexion), " fetcli me a 
calabash of water and bathe my feet"— 
a humiliation to which the proud young 
spirit was forced to submit. What would 
his feelings have been could he, whilst 
performing this menial service, have fore¬ 
shadowed future years and beheld him¬ 
self the ruler of the nation, honored, ad¬ 
mired, flattered by foreign princes, gird¬ 
ing to his side the sword presented by 
William IV. of Great Britain and wear¬ 
ing on his breast the grand cross of Swe¬ 
den’s highest order ? 

Many years afterward Manuelote, who 
served in the Spanish ranks, fell prisoner 
to Paez, who treated him with the great¬ 
est kindness and seated him at his own 
table. The negro was so grateful for 
this noble revenge that he joined Paez's 
forces. The Llaneros would frequent¬ 
ly taunt their new companion, and call 
out, "Catire Paez, fetch me a calabash 
of water," etc., until one day, worried at 
their sarcasms, he exclaimed, “ I know 
you mean me, but remember one thing 
—that you owe it to me that you have 
the honor of serving under the ‘first 
lance of the plains,’ for it was I who 
made a man of him.” 

The revolt against Spain broke out in 
1810, and Paez was not a man to remain 
indifferent where fighting was going on. 
Don Manuel Pulido, having embraced 
the patriot side, raised a body of cav¬ 
alry among his own retainers, and en¬ 
trusted the command of it to his young 
peon; and in a short time his great 
bravery and extraordinary feats made 
his name a household word through¬ 
out the plains. 

Early in life Paez married a lady of 
property, with whom, when she was ad¬ 
vanced in years, I became acquainted, 
and the following are a few of her hus¬ 
band’s achievements, as heard from her 
own lips. 

One of the earliest of these is connect¬ 
ed with an event which the historians of 
tlie time approach with perplexity; but 
that it did happen there is no doubt, for 
hundreds of persons living in Barinas at 
the time attested its truth. I simply re¬ 
late it as I heard it from Dofia Dotninga, 


who did not hesitate to look upon it as a 
miracle, under the conviction that her 
husband was an instrument in the hands 
of Providence for the deliverance of his 
country. 

Paez, having been defeated in an en¬ 
counter with the Spaniards, his men dis¬ 
persed, and he, after wandering for many 
days through the enemy's territory en¬ 
during the greatest privations, fell in with 
a body of Spanish troops, who took him 
prisoner and delivered him up to the gen¬ 
eral in command. He ordered the cap¬ 
tive to be put in irons and to prepare for 
death; so, resigning himself to his fate, 
Paez, when night closed in, fell into a 
deep slumber, from which he was aroused 
by cries of "Viva el Rey!’’ and by the 
movement of troops in the plaza in front 
of the prison. Aroused by the clamor, he 
started up, and the next thing he heard 
was a discussion held beneath the prison- 
window as to whether or not the prison¬ 
ers should be put to death. The cause 
of the movement and of the discussion 
is thus accounted for: A party of Span¬ 
ish soldiers having been out on recon¬ 
noitring duty, reaching the banks of the 
river that skirts the town, saw on the 
opposite bank a body of troops, their 
muskets and lances glittering in the 
moonlight through the feathery shafts 
of the wild cane that sheltered them. 
The usual challenge was given by the 
Spaniards, “Quien vive?" The answer 
came, "America libre 1 ” Then follow¬ 
ed the “ Quien es ?" The startling re¬ 
ply followed, “Soldados de la Muerte!" 
Tlie troops hurried back to report that 
the republican forces were advancing 
upon the town, and were already at the 
river-side. The Spanish general, having 
previously received information that the 
republican army was several days’ march 
distant, could scarcely credit the news, 
and sent several of his most confiden¬ 
tial officers to investigate the truth of 
the intelligence. In a short time they 
returned, not only corroborating the 
former report—for they had given the 
same challenge and received the same 
answer—but adding that tlie army was 
already crossing the stream, and in such 
strength that to repulse it was hope- 
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less. The general knew that the repub¬ 
lican army was much more numerous 
than his own, and resolved not to haz¬ 
ard an engagement, but to retire to the 
town of San Fernando, where the main 
body of his force was. A brief consul¬ 
tation was then held under the prison- 
walls as to whether the prisoners, num¬ 
bering one hundred and fifty men and 
forty-five women—allcondemnedtodeath 
—should be executed or not. There was 
no doubt of the expediency of the mea¬ 
sure, but it was decided there was no time 
for it. 

Thus did the Spanish general Pyy, 
with a garrison between four and five ■ 
thousand strong, fly before this shad¬ 
owy host. For a shadow and nothing 
else were the “Soldados de la Muerte." 
The republican army was at a consider¬ 
able distance, and did not enter Barinas 
till more than a fortnight later, and there 
was no other force within hundreds of 
miles. What was this strange delusion 
it is impossible to conjecture: it always 
has been, and always will remain, a mys¬ 
tery. Perhaps the Spaniards beheld some 
strange mirage of the plains, but that the 
delusion, whatever it was, caused the 
Spanish general to evacuate the place 
is an historic fact. Baralt the historian 
would not even mention it, probably, as 
Doria Dominga observed, "porque en 
Europa no creen esas cosas.” This mys¬ 
terious occurrence greatly increased the 
prestige of Paez, for it was looked upon 
as a divine manifestation in his favor 
that the bendi/as animas had come them¬ 
selves to his assistance, and the shadowy 
host was ev6r afterward referred to by 
the Spaniards themselves as the “ Ejer- 
cito de has Animas." 

After the retreat of the Spaniards, Paez, 
not knowing what had happened, except¬ 
ing that the troops had left the town, man¬ 
aged by one of his daring feats—too long 
to relate here—to free himself and his fel¬ 
low-prisoners; and the prison-doors bear 
to this day the marks of his sabre-cuts. 
But Barinas was an unsafe place, and 
the released prisoners dispersed in dif¬ 
ferent directions, some to conceal them¬ 
selves from observation, others, with Paez 
at their head, to seek by unfrequented 


paths some body of republican troops 
which they could join. 

Although the main force of the royal¬ 
ists had retired, several guerilla-bands 
were prowling about, their general be¬ 
ing unaware that the republican army, 
which they had seen encamped on the 
banks of the river that moonlight night, 
had been a delusion, and all believed 
that Barinas had been relieved. To fos¬ 
ter this belief, a stratagem was devised 
that curiously illustrates the warfare of 
that period. Not far from Barinas a ne¬ 
gro, called by the people Negro-Humo, 
commanded a Spanish guerilla-band, 
and great fears were entertained — for 
his atrocities were proverbial — that he 
might discover the truth regarding the 
phantom army and attack Barinas. To 
maintain the deception until relief should 
really arrive was therefore all-important, 
and the following was the device adopt¬ 
ed : There were but six men left in the 
town capable of bearing arms — all re¬ 
publicans : to one of them was allotted 
the duty of sentinel. He was a very tall 
man, remarkable for his fleetness of foot, 
and as he paced up and down would call 
out in the customary phrase to an imag¬ 
inary sentinel farther on the line, " Ccn- 
tinela alerta!" He would then stride on 
as if with seven-league boots, and answer 
his own challenge, “Alerta estd.!” His 
five companions meanwhile, having pro¬ 
cured shod horses (a shod horse seldom 
being seen at that period), would every 
night gallop through the streets, clank¬ 
ing their swords, making as much noise 
as they could, and constantly vocifera¬ 
ting "Viva la Patrial" and "Mueran Ios 
Godos!" thus leading their foes to sup¬ 
pose that the town was strongly guard¬ 
ed. There was no fear of discovery, for 
in those troublous times neither doors 
nor windows were ever opened after 
dark. Doha Dominga and her father 
were two of the principal abettors of the 
scheme, and from their house the expe¬ 
dition set forth upon its rounds. By this 
bold stratagem the republicans held the 
town for eighteen days,-when reinforce¬ 
ments came and the place was relieved. 

This singular and daring achievement 
of the young captain spread his fame 
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widely, and he soon found himself at 
the head of a small but efficient body 
of cavalry, ever ready to second their 
leader's wild exploits. His wild adven¬ 
tures and hair-breadth escapes so com¬ 
pletely established his fame that he was 
proclaimed gefe supremo, and had under 
iiim generals of higher position and long 
service. 

But notwithstanding all the successes 
of Paez the republican party under other 
leaders had met with many reverses, and 
whilst their fortunes were at the lowest 
ebb reinforcements arrived from Spain, 
and almost all the towns fell again into 
Spanish hands. It was in the plains of 
Venezuela that the patriots sought ref¬ 
uge under the only flag that still waved 
in defiance of the lion of Castile—that 
held aloft by Paez and his Llaneros. 
Every man capable of bearing arms was 
enrolled upon either one side or the oth¬ 
er, and as there was no safety in towns 
where the enemy commanded, all the 
republican families that were able to do 
so sought protection from the young hero 
of the plains. 

With unshrinking fortitude these ref¬ 
ugees endured all the hardships to which 
the army was exposed, wandering whith¬ 
ersoever the vicissitudes of the campaign 
led them. A house to cover them, even 
a shed to shelter them from sun or rain, 
tile dew of night or the chill of morning, 
a bed to lie upon, were things unknown. 
The want of food was absolute, except¬ 
ing in regard to the one article of beef, 
and that had to be eaten without salt. 
Bread of any kind was unattainable, and 
it is impossible for those who live in tran¬ 
quil homes to realize what the inhabitants 
of the revolted provinces had to endure. 
The news of General Morillo’s arrival 
from Spain had the most dishearten¬ 
ing effect upon the officers of Paez, and, 
deeming it a useless sacrifice of life to 
attempt to cope with a force so infinitely 
superior, many of them retired to Guay- 
ana. 

Most men would have lost courage 
before the overwhelming obstacles Paez 
had to overcome, but he never faltered 
for a moment. Had he followed the 
advice of many of his companions and 


yielded up the Llanos to the Spaniards, 
the republican cause would inevitably 
have been lost, and he himself would 
have sunk into oblivion. He fully com¬ 
prehended this, and determined, though 
all the rest of the country lay at the con¬ 
queror’s feet, the plains should be to the 
struggling Americans what the moun¬ 
tains of Asturias had been to their fore¬ 
fathers after the disastrous battle of Gua- 
dalete. And such they proved to be, for 
it was in the plains, and there alone, that 
the Spaniards were kept at bay, and in 
process of time, wearied out and defeat¬ 
ed, they were forced to retire until final¬ 
ly overcome at the decisive battle of Ca- 
rabobo. 

When Paez learned that Morillo had 
not only landed, but was advancing upon 
the plains, he resolved to take the initia¬ 
tive and march to meet the enemy. In 
order to do this he was forced to leave 
the women and children at a place call¬ 
ed Taraguaruma, under the protection 
of ns strong a guard as he could spare. 
The scene of separation is described as 
most touching. They were parting from 
all they held most dear upon earth, and 
tears glistened in the eyes of these hardy 
soldiers as they turned from bidding a 
last farewell to grasp their lances and 
start on their mission of blood. Paez, 
speaking of his Llaneros at this period, 
says: "En Apure el numero de heroes 
se contaba por el de sus habitantes." 

It was not long before Paez fell in with 
a portion of Morillo's forces consisting of 
sixteen hundred cavalry and six hundred 
infantry, whilst the republicans scarcely 
numbered seven hundred men. Divid¬ 
ing these, as was his custom, into small 
detachments, a reserve being formed of 
the old men,'the clergy and the hombres 
de letras, Paez, nothing daunted, attack¬ 
ed the enemy. The fight continued un¬ 
til night with varied success: the ene¬ 
my’s infantry had been dispersed, but 
his cavalry was still fresh, whilst Paez’s 
jaded horses were incapable of further 
resistance. The Spanish cavalry, never 
doubting they had an easy prey before 
them, scoured the country in search of 
the patriots, who were nowhere to be 
found; and no wonder, for Paez, the 
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whole of his forces — old men, clergy, 
hombres de letras, Llaneros and horses 
—had passed the night up to the mid¬ 
dle in a swamp. From their watery bed 
they emerged when day dawned and 
attacked the enemy with renewed vigor. 
The fight was long and desperate, and 
the republicans were at one time in so 
bad a plight that the reserve, composed 
of men who had hitherto known no life 
but that of study or the cloister, rushed 
to the assistance of their companions 
and contributed in no slight degree to 
the final success of the struggle. Fore¬ 
most among the clerical combatants were 
Padres Mendez and Blanco, the former 
of whom was in after years elevated to 
the dignity of archbishop. The latter also 
rose to high preferment both in Church 
and army, and when I met them in la¬ 
ter years these old men furnished no in¬ 
dication that lance in hand they had once 
been no unworthy companions to Paez 
and the Apurcfios. 

When Bolivar returned from Hayti at 
the commencement of 1818 with men and 
money, he succeeded in regaining many 
of the eastern districts, and was pro¬ 
claimed “supreme chief of the nation.” 
Great doubts were felt as to whether Paez 
would acknowledge his authority. He, 
however, aware of the fatal effects of 
discord, received the commissioners sent 
by Bolivar with great cordiality, recog¬ 
nized his supreme authority and took 
the oath of fidelity to him. 

Bolivar and Paez, then the two most 
eminent men of South America, met for 
the first tiipe at San Juan de Payara— 
the one first in talent and intellect, the 
other first in military prowess. Bolivar, 
though considerably older than Paez, was 
less than five-and-thirty, but he already 
enjoyed a worldwide reputation. Paez 
must have felt some reluctance to yield 
the power he had wielded so long, but 
he soon fell under the charm of that 
wonderful personal influence which Boli¬ 
var never failed to exercise, and he burn¬ 
ed to distinguish himself by performing 
under the general’s own eye some daring 
exploit. The opportunity soon arrived for 
him to undertake one of the wildest ever 
cited in military records. Bolivar, with 


his whole army, was detained at San Juan 
de Payara by want of means to cross 
the river Apure, the only point at which 
they could ford it being protected by a 
strong flotilla of Spanish gunboats. Boli¬ 
var, passing along the margin of the river 
one day, endeavoring in vain to devise 
some plan for reaching the other side, 
was joined by Paez, to whom he con¬ 
fided his thoughts, exclaiming at last, 
“ If I had but those gunboats all our 
disasters would be remedied.” 

“You shall have them within two 
hours," answered Paez, struck by a 
sudden thought. 

“ How ?" inquired Bolivar. 

"I will take them with my cavalry," 
was the answer. 

" Whence will you fetch these horse- 
marines?” asked Bolivar, almost angri¬ 
ly, for he thought that Paez was indulg¬ 
ing in an untimely joke; “for land cav¬ 
alry most certainly cannot perform that 
miracle." 

Paez assured him that his cavalry must 
not be judged by ordinary cavalry, and 
prepared to make good his word. 

His guard of honor consisted of three 
hundred Llaneros, each one second in 
prowess only to himself. Of these he se¬ 
lected fifty, with whom he galloped to the 
river’s edge. Pointing to the gunboats, 
he said in his usual laconic style, “My 
friends, we must take those boats or die 
—sigtta quien quiere," 

With these words he dashed into the 
water, and, as may be supposed, not 
one remained behind. When in the 
river they found the current too strong 
for the horses, encumbered as they were, 
and throwing themselves off each man 
swam by the side of his horse with one 
arm, whilst with the other he caressed 
his steed, bestowing upon him all the 
endearing terms in which the Spanish 
language is so rich. As soon as they ap¬ 
proached the gunboats the Llaneros leap¬ 
ed from their horses into the principal 
ones, where, after a hand-to-hand fight, 
the Spaniards soon lay at their mercy, 
many being killed, others drowned and 
more taken prisoners. 

The feelings of Paez may be imagined 
as he and his braves set sail and triumph- 
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antly conveyed the gunboats across the 
river to Bolivar, who with his officers 
had been looking through his glass in 
almost incredulous surprise at what had 
taken place. 

The famous battle of the Queseras, 
which took place soon after, was even 
more extraordinary. At the head of 
one hundred and fifty men Paez attack¬ 
ed Morillo's army, six thousand strong. 
Feigning defeat, he was pursued by the 
Spanish cavalry, one thousand strong, 
which, with a detachment of artillery and 
carabineers, imprudently separated from 
the main body, so that neither could as¬ 
sist the other. He divided his men, each 
body attacking separately, and the result 
was a total defeat of the Spanish army. 
Above five hundred lay dead upon the 
field, many more were captured, the ar¬ 
tillery and all the contents of the camp 
fell into the hands of the victors, and 
Morillo retired from the plains. In this 
wonderful action the republicans had only 
twomenkilledandsixwoundcd. Paez al¬ 
ways considered this his greatest achieve¬ 
ment, and Bolivar rewarded him and his 
bravos by bestowing upon each the cross 
of the order of the Liberator. 

If I have failed to establish the claim 
of Paez to the title of hero, certainly no¬ 
thing else that I could relate would do so. 
In after times he ruled the destinies of his 
country as its first magistrate for many 
years, during which period he received 
the highest marks of honor from different 
European sovereigns. The English mon¬ 
arch presented him with a magnificent 
sword bearing the following inscription : 
" William IV. of England to General Paez, 
as a mark of esteem for his character and 
for the disinterested patriotism which has 
distinguished his brilliant and victorious 
career;" Louis Philippe of France be¬ 
stowed upon him one of the highest 
grades of the Legion of Honor; and the 
king of Sweden distinguished him with 
the grand cross of the order of the Tower 
and the Sword. 

When, after the disastrous contest be¬ 
tween him, as head of the oligarchy, and 
General Monagas of the Liberal party, 


ending in the complete triumph of the 
latter, General Paez was forced to leave 
Venezuela, he went to the United States, 
which he then (1850) visited for the first 
time: he was honored by the authorities 
of New York with a public reception, and 
great enthusiasm was excited by the pres¬ 
ence of the “ first lance of the world.” 

He was recalled soon after to his native 
country, where he was received with a 
most affectionate welcome, but its un¬ 
settled state and the constant intrigues 
of party-leaders, who sought to draw 
him again into the vortex of political 
warfare, decided him once more to 
leave Venezuela, that his name might 
not be used for party purposes. Such 
was the disinterested patriotism of the 
man. The republic of Peru, in grateful 
acknowledgment of his services, settled 
upon him a pension of ten thousand dol¬ 
lars a year, and he resided for some time 
in Lima, but as the climate did not suit 
him, he returned after a time to the 
United States. 

When the above lines were penned 
General Paez was still living, spending 
the declining years of a life teeming with 
exciting adventures and strange vicissi¬ 
tudes in the United States, the country 
of his adoption, being the only one, he 
was wont to say, that carried out in prac¬ 
tice the principles for which he had suf¬ 
fered and fought. He lived in New York, 
and few persons there were unfamiliar 
with the stalwart and still upright figure, 
carrying to the last the military bearing 
of his youth, as the old hero took his 
daily promenade on Broadway, salut¬ 
ing with all the grace and deference of 
his early days the many friends he met. 

He always intended to go back to his 
native land to die, but, delaying his re¬ 
turn from year to year, death stole upon 
him unawares, and he died on the 6th of 
May, 1873, * n the eighty-third year of his 
age. Doubtless his remains will at some 
future day be conveyed by his grateful 
countrymen to his native land—the land 
for which he fought so bravely and so 
long. Isabella Alderson. 
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